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From Chambers’s Journal. 


How the Woods and Forests affect the Rain. 


Some few years ago, a note of alarm was sounded 
as to the injurious consequences of cutting down 
forests. Something that Humboldt had written 
was quoted"as a warning to those who would per- 
sist in disregarding the teachings of such experi- 
ence as was then available. By felling the trees 
on the slopes and summits of mountains, said the 
veteran philosopher, two calamities are prepared 
for coming generations; namely, scarcity of fuel 
and scarcity of water. And he assigned as a rea- 
gon, that by the great evaporation from leaves, an 
amount of moisture is diffused through the atmo- 
sphere, which, wafted by winds, waters wide dis-| 
tricts of country. Moreover, woods shelter the! 
ground beneath, and materially retard the evapo- 
tation of the water that falls as rain ; consequently, 
the springs are kept flowing, rivers do not dry up, 
and the lowland cultivator can always depend on 
the distant hills for the means of irrigating his 


The question once started, became of too much 
importance to be slighted—great interests were 


the waters of which form a lake at the extreme 
end of the valley. The lake has no exit, and its 
superfluous waters are carried off by evaporation. 
Between 1555, when it was described by Oviedo, 
and 1800, when it was visited by Humboldt, the 
lake had sunk five or six feet, and had receded 
several miles from its former shores; the portion 
of the basin thus left dry appearing the most fer- 
tile land in the neighbourhood. These effects were 
ascribed by the eminent traveller to the destruc- 
tion of the trees on the mountain. When the war 
of liberation broke out, agriculture was neglected, 
and the wood from the hills being no longer re- 
quired by human industry, a great jungle began to 
prevail over all. The result was, that within | 
twenty years, not only had the lake ceased to sub- 
side, but began once more to rise and threaten the 
country with general inundation.’ Other cases 
precisely similar might be cited; but we take one 
in which there were means for measuring the al- 
terations. At Marmato,a mining district amid 
dense forests in the province of Popayan, a de- 
crease of the streams that drove the stamping-mills 
was observed, proportionate to the clearing of the | 
woods. The mills served as gauges, and gave 
pretty accurate measures of the diminution, which 
went on to such an extent that, at the end of two 
years, there was an anxious cry: What shall we 
do for water? The defect was the more unac- 
countable, as the fall of rain had not diminished. 
The clearing, though sufficient to cause a local 
disturbance, had not affected the general climate. 
By way of experiment, the cutting down of the 
woods was stopped: and gradually the rivers re- 
sumed their former flow. In the tropics, this’ re- 
sult would naturally be produced more rapidly 
than in northerly latitudes: the quick-growing 
vegetation sheltered the soil, checked evaporation, 





involved in it. Most people remembered to have 
heard something about the prodigious waste of 
timber by enterprising Yankees in their advance 
tothe West; but at the same time a notion pre- 
vailed that to clear the land was a public and pri- 
vate benefit. And now and then a grumble went 
the round of the papers about the mismanagement 


of our Woods and Forests; but this was a new| has been observed since the island was first disco-| great rains fall on the heights. 


view of the matter. Could it be true that the 


and the surface-water, retarded in its flow, found 
its way slowly and steadily to the beds of the 
streams. 

The same thing has been noticed around Rio 
Janeiro: the terrible droughts which at times af- 


flict the Cape de Verd Islands are attributed to} 


loss of wood; and in Madeira, a change of climate 


vered, from the same cause. There is less humi- 


fountains for the inhabitants, who prize them 
highly. 

Every one has heard of the destruction of trees 
|in the Spice Islands by the Dutch, who, to increase 
|the value of their monopoly, cut down nearly all 
the spice-bearing woods, and thereby converted 
the islands into deserts: even now, those once 
luxuriant ocean-ringed oases have not recovered 
from the effects of such wicked waste. At Penang, 
the Chinese settlers make such reckless havoe in 
the clearings, that the English governor has pro- 
hibited any further cutting down of trees on the 
hill-slopes. These slopes are too steep for perma- 
nent cultivation, and the Chinaman was content 
to get one crop from the virgin soil, and then clear 
another spot; but this short-sighted process is 
happily checked. Besides the effect on the climate, 
the trees preserve the soil on the abrupt declivities 
from being washed away. To come to Europe: 
springs that once flowed in the highlands of Greece, 
have disappeared since the trees were cut down 
that formerly sheltered them. ‘In Switzerland,’ 
says Dr. Balfour, ‘it has been perfectly ascertained, 
that rivulets formerly full have shrunk or dried 
up coincidently with the denudation of the moun- 
tains, and that they have once more returned to 
their former size on the woods being restored.’ 
It appears to be certain that the planting of trees 
on the slopes of the French Alps has prevented 
the occurrence of the ‘torrential floods’ that once 
devastated the lower valleys. We may add, but 
without attaching any importance to it, that Pliny 
mentions the occurrence of contrary instances, 
where, by the cutting down of trees, the water that 
had nourished their roots bubbled up to the sur- 
face in springs. Cassander’s troops, he remarks, 
were struck by those outbursts while felling tim- 
ber for their intrenchments on the Balkans. 

Another consideration presents itself: besides 
the dearth of fuel and water, consequent on the 
decrease of forests, there are the danger and de- 
struction from torrents and floods that follow as a 
natural consequence. As Humboldt says: ‘ The 
beds of the rivers, remaining dry during a part of 
the year, are converted into torrents whenever 
The sward and 
|moss disappearing with the brushwood from the 











interests of civilization were in such a dilemma?|dity than formerly. The Socorridos, the largest | sides of the mountain, the waters falling in rain 


If we cut down the forests, we deprive ourselves 
of fuel and water; if we do not cut them down, 
how shall we obtain corn-fields ? 
_ Facts were called for, and were from time to 
time published in the scientific journals. The re- 
gulations concerning forests that prevailed on the 
continent, were shown to have reference to the 
effects which had been signalized. The British 
Association had a report on the subject at their 
Ipswich meeting in 1851, embodying a large 
amount of highly valuable information. 
_8o far as this information goes, it confirms the 
Views thrown out by Humboldt. It is interesting 
more respects than those immediately concern- 
» 48 we hope to show before finishing our article. 
The Valley of Aragua, in South America, affords 


&remarkable example of increase and decrease of 


river, was at one time deep enough to float timber 
to the sea; while now, except in occasional floods, 
it is a mere rivulet, scarcely discernible in its loose 
stony bed. The soil of Madeira is so light and 
porous, that it speedily suffers from deprivation of 
moisture. The fact was early noticed, and a law 
was passed forbidding the cutting down of trees 
near a spring or source of a stream; but as Por- 
tuguese laws are too often disobeyed, the evil has 
gone on increasing. The foliage is of a nature to 
favour a large deposit of dew; so large, indeed, as 
to keep the ground underneath constantly, moist. 
Thus, the trees become condensers between the 
atmosphere and the earth. The well-known trees 
on Ferro, one of the Canaries, present undoubted 
evidence as to the condensing function. They are 


jare no longer impeded in their course; and in- 
stead of slowly augmenting the level of the rivers 
by progressive filtration, they furrow during heavy 
showers the sides of the hills, bear down the loos- 
ened soil, and form those sudden inundations that 
devastate the country.’ 

Clearly, civilization and nature do not always 
go hand in hand in the promotion of social inte- 
rests, as we may see in our own highly cultivated 
country. Forests we have none to speak of; but 
improved drainage is attended at times with con- 
sequences such as are mentioned above. The rain- 
water, instead of lingering on the fields and in the 
ditches, now runs off so rapidly that the rivers can- 
not discharge quickly enough, and the consequence 
is an inundation. In some places, there are ten 
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always wrapped in a cloud, from which they so| floods now for one formerly. ‘The farmers on the 


rain corresponding with increase and decrease of| rapidly and effectually draw off the moisture, that | levels of the eastern counties of Hogland can tell 
a continuous stream flows down the stem into re-|of how many times their hay has been drowned in 
servoirs made to receive it. They are perennial | the course of a single season. But to return to the 


trees. 


aweaa 


8. ‘It is completely enclosed by high ranges 
of hills, giving rise to various streams and rivulets, 
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forests. In St. Helena, the quantity of wood has|dred weights of this useful product were exported |the question by direct experiment. 
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been considerably increased of late years by plant-|from Singapore in 1844; but such was the in-/lars, supplied by M. Belgrand, are published ic 


ing; and, as careful observation shows, the quan- 
tity of rain has increased—almost doubled since 
the great Napoleon was a prisoner at Longwood. 
And now the destructive floods, which used to fol- 
low every storm, have entirely ceased. In 1849, 
there had not been one for nine years; nor have 
we heard of any since. In the neighbouring island 
of Ascension, as the report states, ‘a beautiful 
spring, situated at the foot of a woody mountain, 
was observed to diminish in flow as the trees were 
cut down, and to vanish altogether when the wood 
disappeared. After a few years, during which no 
water flowed, the mountain became wooded again ; 
the stream began to run, and, as the vegetation in- 
creased, resumed its former volume.’ 

We have abundant evidence of a similar kind 
from India—a country where the phenomena occur 
on the grandest scale. The average yearly rain- 
fall along the shores of Hindostan is from sixty to 
eighty inches; but in the interior, at elevations 
2000 to 4500 feet above the sea, it amounts to 200 
inches. On the great plateau, however, and in 
places scant of trees, the fall is not more than from 
ten to thirty-five inches. The change is not gra- 
dual, but sudden: of little wood, you may safely 
predicate little rain. Humboldt mentions the great 
plain he travelled over between the Andes and the 
Orinoco, as extremely arid and desert-like, though, 
according to the early settlers, it was once weil 
watered and sprinkled with forests. 

Scarce as wood is in some parts of India, it is so 
abundant in others, that any recommendation in 
favour of economy is treated with a laugh. Pro- 
tect the forests, indeed! Let us take a glance at 
what goes on in the magnificent teak-forests of 
Tenasserim and Malabar. The Parsee merchants 
go with the wood-cutters, and chop down spars of 
from five to nine inches diameter, and seventy-five 
feet long, without regard to the future condition of 
the woods, and with so little regard to the demand, 
that one observer saw hundreds of these spars rot- 
ting on the beach. In the Canara forests, the 
jungle-people ‘girdle’ the largest, as the Ameri- 
cans call it, and set fire to the rest ; and then, with- 
out stirring the soil, sow millet or castor-oil among 
the blackened stumps; and after taking one or two 
crops, repeat the process in another spot. Thou- 
sands on thousands of acres have been destroyed 
in this way. ‘ Far as the eye can reach,’ says Su- 

rintendent Onslow, ‘not a tree is to be seen. 
Sane be supposed,’ he continues, ‘that clearing 
the forest would make the country more healthy ; 
and so it would, if the clearing were more perma- 
nent: but the forest is now destroyed only to be 
replaced by a thick jungle of rank vegetation, still 
more unhealthy,’ as it impedes the circulation of 
the air. In some of the clearings, it was found 
that scores of sandal-trecs had been destroyed, 
worth from five to fifteen rupees.apiece, and gam- 
boge-trves innumerable. The more intelligent 
among the natives of this Mulnaad (rain-country) 
complain of want of rain: the fall is not of the 
fame amount as formerly. 

‘To give you some idea of the waste of valua- 
ble and ornamental timber in this country,’ says 
Captain Harvey, in one of his letters, ‘1 will just 
mention what | discovered at Hyderabad. I was 
in want of light-coloured wood for picture-frames, 
and applied to the regimental contractor. What 
was my surprise to find that every third or fourth 
log in his great store of firewood was most beauti- 
ful satin-wood of large size! Only imagine the 
victuals of a whole regiment, not to say of a large 
community, being cooked with satin-wood !’ Look 
also at what took place on the demand arising for 
gutta-percha as an articleof commerce. Two hun- 


crease, that in three and a half years from that 
time, not fewer than 270,000 trees were felled for 
the sake of their sap, without a single effért being 
made to replace them. 

According to Dr. Cleghorn, the natives were 
thinking of abandoning a tract about fifty miles 
from Coimbatoor, which had lost its rain through 
the loss of trees. Dr. Gibson, who travelled 
through part of the Bombay presidency, after an 
absence of fifteen years, saw great changes for the 
| worse, and from the same cause. A similar change 
has been noticed in the Neilgherry Hills The 
proprietor of a coffee-plantation near Bangalore, 
‘when clearing fresh ground which was watered 
by an excellent spring, was warned by the natives 
not to clear away the trees in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of his spring ; he disregarded their warn- 
ing, 
water.’ Such instances are numerous, as also these 
|of clearing ravines for cultivation causing the dis- 
appearance of the brooks that once flowed réfresh- 
ingly through them. From Afghanistan to the 
Burmese frontier, the phenomena have been ob- 
served as cause and effect. 

Such an accumulation of facts forced itself on 
the attention of the authorities in India, and a 
system, on a small scale, has been commenced for 
restoring, at great labour and expense, what has 
so long been wasted. So far the results are satis- 
factory. 
the Jumna Canal very soon paid their expenses, 
and become every year more valuable. The na- 
tives have fallen in with the plan of establishing 
large mangrove gardens, and improve the trees 
with good grafts supplied by the government. 

Tucker, one of the European residents, has 
placed a gold medal at the disposal of the Horti- 
cultural and Agricultural Society of India, to be 
given to the planter of the greatest number of trees 
in the Agra presidency. In some places, regular 
plantations of teak are commenced as fast as the 
full-grown trees are cut down. These measures 
once taken, the consequences could hardly be other 
than beneficial in a country where wood is the uni- 
versal fuel, and the consumers are numbered by 
hundreds of millions. The very thinnings repay 
more than the cost of management. 

It thus happens that the recommendations of 
the committee of the British Association for ‘ care- 
ful maintenance, for the ‘ establishment of nur- 


woods on ‘tracts unsuited for culture,’ have been 
to some extent anticipated. But much remains to 
be done before the true balance between physical 
and social requirements will be maintained. The 
alarming deficiency of rain around Bombay during 
the last monsoon is attributed to the destruction 
of the forests. 

And in another point of view the preservation 
of trees becomes of importance—namely, as re- 
gards shade. In hot climates, the ‘ boundless con- 
tiguity’ of the leafy cavopy is appreciated with a 
feeling to which we of the temperate zone are 
strangers. In the past ages of India, this thing 
was cared for. One instance will suffice. During 
the reign of Akbar, direction was given ‘ that on 
both sides of the canal down to Hissar, trees of 
every description, both for shade and blossom, be 
planted, so as to make it like the canal under the 
tree in paradise ; and that the sweet flavour of the 
rare fruits may reach the mouth of every one, and 
that from those luxaries a voice may go forth to 
travellers, calling them to rest iu the cities where 
their every want will be supplied.’ 

Before concluding, we must just mention that an 
attempt has been made to throw further light on 





cut down the trees, and lost his stream of 


The plantations formed along the line of 


series,’ the checking of waste, and the planting of 


the Annuaire of the Meteorological Society of 

France for 1853, and give the results of t 7 
years’ observation in the hilly parts of the a 
basin. The author shows that the nature of the — 
soil, as to permeability, has to be taken into account 
as well as the nature of the vegetation. 
obtained in our climates would not be strictly ang. _ 
logous with those of the tropics, where the tal § 
never fall, unless the experiments were made iq | 
some of the great European fir-forests, which me. © 
tain their resinous foliage all throughout the yéar, 
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Truth-telling. 


The man who would speak the truth, mug” 
know what he troweth. To do that, he must hayg © 
an uncorrupted judgment. By this is not meang 7 
the most perfect judgment, or even the most wigg ~ 
one. but one which, however it may be biassed, isn 
bought—is still a judgment. But some people's ~ 
judgments are so entirely gained over by vanity, ~ 
selfishness, passion, or inflated prejudices aad ~ 
fancies long indulged in; or they have the habit” 
of looking at everything so carelessly, that they seg 
nothing truly. ‘They cannot interpret the world” 
of reality. And this is the saddest form of ] ing: 
“ the lie that sinketh in,’ as Bacon says, w 
becomes part of the character, and gees on 
the rest away. 

To speak the truth, a man must nt only : 
that martial courage which goes out with soumd © 
of drum and trumpet, to do and suffer great thingas ~ 
but that domestic courage which compels him i 
utter small-sounding truths, in spite of present i 
convenience and outraged sensitiveness or sensiD 
lity. He must not be in any respect a slave fp 
self-interest. Often it scems as if but a little 
representation would gain a great good for us; 
perhaps, we have only to conceal some tri 
thing, which, if told, might hinder unreasonably, 
as we think, a profitable bargain. The ¢rwe mag ~ 
takes care to tell, notwithstanding. 

When we think that truth interferes at one time 
or another with all a man’s likings, and dislikings, 
and wishes, we must admit, that it is the a 
comprehensive and varied form of self-denial” 
Truth-telling in its highest sense requires a 
balanced mind. Much exaggeration, perhaps 
most, is occasioned by an impatient and é 
moved temperament, which longs to convey its ows 
vivid impressions to other minds, and seeks 
complying, to gain the full measure of their sym 
pathy. But a true man does not think what h 
hearers are feeling, but what he is saying. 
true people are kindred. There is a family Tike 
ness throughout them. Z 

* * It is often extremely difficult in the mixed 
things in this world to act truly and kindly tooy 
but therein lies one of the greatest trials of a m 
that his sincerity should have kindness in it, amt 
his kindness truth. 

Truth in business.—The more truth you 
get into any business, the better. Let the othe 
side know the defects of yours; let them know 
how you are to be satisfied; let there be as Jit | 
to be found out as possible, (I should say nothing 
and if your business be an honest one, it will 
best tended inthis way. he talking, bargaini 
and delaying that would thus be needless, & 
little that would then have to be done over agally 
the anxiety that would be put aside, would, evel 
in a worldly way be “ great gain.” It is not, pom 
haps, too much to say, that the third part of som 
men’s lives is wasted by the effect, direct or 
direct, of falsehoods. Kach man should look 
his own truthfulness, and keep that up, evem 
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¢ risk of saying, or doing something which ma 
Peersed to ill account by others. Mere conceal- 
ment is in most cases a mischief. A wise man 
would be sorry that his fellows should think bet- 
ter of him thau he deserves. 





Potato Seed.—A quantity of potatu seed has 
lately been procured, by the agricultural branch of 


the Patent Office, from Germany, with the view of|in the notice of those of high rank amongst men 


experimenting in the United States with different 
yatieties of this so important agricultural staple. 

A curious fact, not generally known, connected 
with the production of potatoes from seed balls is, 
that no two stems will possess precisely the same 
qualities, yet many of the tubers will appear so 
much alike that, when mixed together, they can- 
pot be distinguished by the eye, though it may 
bappen that one variety will be four times as pro- 
life as the other, or may be much better in other 
respects. The tubers raised from the seeds of the 
same ball are also prodigiously diversified in regard 
weolor, being pink, black, red, white, green, yel- 
low, &c.; and as to shape, are round, nobbed and 
varied in all proportions ; as to size, some of them 
being no larger the first year than peas, while 
others exceed the size of a pullet’s eggs; as to 
“earliness” some of them completing their growth 
in July, while others will not put forth their blos- 
sms until October; as to productiveness, some 
yield more than two hundred to one, while others 
will give only three or four fold ; as to spreading 
under the ground, some running out to a great 
distance, others growing quite near to the stem, 
sme descending deep into the earth, while others 
will rise to the surface ; as to quality, some will 
be tough and watery, some dry and mealy, some 
very pleasing to the taste, while others will not 
be palatable ; as to the stems, some will carry a 
single rod, others an immense profusion of them, 
tome being very luxurious, while others will be 
dyarfish. In short, as is very remarkable, no sort 
of connexion will be found to exist between any 
of the peculiarities of the two specimens.— Wash- 
ington Star. 





Historical Society. 

At the meeting on Second-day night, Charles 
Gibbons presiding : 

J. Francis Fisher called the attention of the 
Society to the renewal of Macaulay’s attacks on 
William Penn, in his later volumes. He had 
hoped to fiud a retraction or apology in them for 
the calumnious attacks of the first, after their full 
and absolute disproval; but being disappointed in 
this, he felt it his duty to protest on his own part, and 
m that of the Society, against the malignant hos- 
tility of the most popular historian of the day. 
He undertook to prove from internal evidence, and 
from Macaulay’s own authorities, how utterly 

ile and impossible were the later charges 
against the honour and veracity of our great 


founder and lawgiver. J. F. Fisher stated that we! 


may expect to receive shortly from H. Dixon, who 
as had access to full materials, a complete refuta- 
tien. One of the points Macaulay makes is that 
Penn, in his last days, was forsaken by the Society of 
nds. In answer to this, J. F. Fisher read the 
following hitherto unprinted memorial. 
_ Atestimony of Friends in Pennsylvania concern- 
ing their deceased friend and Governor, W. Penn. 
é find ourselves under obligation and con- 
cern both in duty and affection, to give this mark 
of our love and the honourable regard we bear to 
memory of our late worthy Governor and well 
beloved friend Wm. Penn, though it may not be 
our part to attempt so ample and tients testi- 
mony as seems justly called for. By his early 
Sonvincement of the blessed truth, his noble re- 
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TE FRIEND. 


great services to the church of Christ, as well by 
incessant labours in word and doctrine (made more 
extensive by the many excellent writings he hath 
published) as his valiant sufferings for purity of 
worship, and the testimony he had received, which, 
to him, might be the greater trial and conflict, his 
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signation thereunto, his steadfastness therein, and | being put off with his mortal body, immortality is 


given him by our Lord Jesus, and as he faithfully 
bore ye cross, the crown (which was his hope and 
long since in his eye) is his possession; and his 
soul received into that bliss prepared and appointed 
for the righteous. 

Signed at the time of our general meeting, held 


birth and station in the world placing him more/in Philadelphia, the 16th First mo., 1718-9 by 
Richard Hill, Pentecost Teague, 
Thomas Masters, Edmond Orpwood, 
William Carter, Jona’th Cockshaw, 
John Goodson, Evan Owen, 

Wm. Hudson, Edward Jones, 
Robert Jones, Cadwaleder Evan, 
Benj. Mendenhall, Ww. Routlidge, 
Rees Thomas, Willoby Warder, 
David Brintnall, Nicholas Waln, 
Nath. Stanbury, Anthony Morris, 
Robert David, Caleb Pusey, 
Owen Roberts, Jos. Kirkbridge, 
Francis Daniel Pastorius, David Lloyd, 
Denis Conners, John Salkild, 

Peter Shoemaker, Thos. Lightfoot, 
Randall Malin, Wm. Buidwin, 


than was commonly ye lot of many others of our 
worthy elders. Neither can it, we presume, be 
forgotten how, when it pleased the Lord to give 
some ease to his people, this our dear friend em- 
ployed the interest he then had with success, and 
devoted his time and purse to serve not only his 
friends in their religious liberties, but them and 
others distressed, or any wanting favour even to 
ye neglect of his own just interest. But these 
memorials we leave to be made by those of our 
worthy elders in Great Britain, who have more 
instances and greater knowledge of those his traits, 
services and labours, than mauy of us can be pre- 
sumed to be so fully acquainted with. 

Yet it becomes us particularly to say, that as he 
was our Governor he merited from us love and|Jona’t Dickinson, Wm. Lawrence, 
true honour; and we cannot but have the same | Issac Norris, Edward Rees, 
regard to his memory, when we consider the bless-| John Wright, Thos. Griffith, 
ings and ease we have enjoyed under his govern-| Sam’! Preston, Richard Townsend, 
ment, and are rightly sensible of his care, atfection Hugh Durborrow, Rowland Ellis, 
and regard always shewn with anxious concern for | Adam Harker, Joseph Mather, 
the safety and prosperity of the people, who many Ralph Jackson, Richard Warder, 
of them, removed from comfortable livings to be|(Christ’n Blackburn, John Moore. 
adventurers with him, not so much with views of! Charles Gibbons, in further illustration of the 
better acquisitions or greater riches, but with the | justice of J. F. Fisher’s remarks, that the authorities 
laudable prospect of a retired quiet habitation for | cited by Macaulay did not always sustain him, refer- 
themselves and posterity, and the promotion of red to one of his statements respecting what he calls 
truth and virtue in the earth. a dogma of George Fox, that “a Christian was 

And as his love was great, and endeavours con-| bound to face death itself rather than to touch his 
stant for the happiness of his friends, countrymen |hat to the greatest of mankind.” “When Fox 
and fellow subjects, so was his great tenderness, | was challenged to produce any scriptural authority 
justice and love towards the Indians, from first to|for this @gma,” says Macaulay, “he cited the 
last always conspicuous and remarkable. Here| passage in which it was written that Shadrach, 
we cannot but gratefully and humbly acknowledge | Meshech, and Abednego were thrown into the fiery 
to the gracious God of all our mercies, the wonder- | furnace with their hats on; and if his own narra- 
ful preservation of this colony from such injuries | tive may be trusted, the Chief Justice of England 
and barbarous depredations as have befallen most! was altogether unable to answer this argument, 
others; and add, that we believe the same love|except by crying out ‘take him away, jailor!”” 
wherewith the Lord had so fully and effectually | For this statement, Macaulay cites Fox’s Journal, 
operated on the heart of this our worthy friend was | page 166. 
the chief and durable motive of that his affection| (. Gibbons said that the very authority on which 
and kind behaviour towards those people ; and was | Macaulay relies, convicts him of the grossest pre- 
the cause, as he was made a means, of this our) varication. When Fox and his friends were taken 
peace and preservation; so that his name remains |into court, they stood with their hats on, and the 
precious even amongst the heathens. journal cited by Macaulay narrates that ‘Judge 

More might be truly said of him, as he was ye | Glyn, a Welshman, then Chief Justice of England, 
Proprietary and Governor of this province, and we | said to the jailor, ‘ What be these you have brought 
now find it our duty (incited thereto by the love| here into the court?” ‘Prisoners, my Lord,’ said 
of our Heavenly Father in our souls,) to add a few|he. ‘Why do you not put off your hats?’ said 
lines concerning him, as he was our worthy Elder,|the judge to us. We said nothing. ‘Put off 
friend and brother in the blessed truth; many of your hats,’ said the judge again. Still we said 
us having been often comforted, edified and|nothing. Then said the judge, ‘The Court com- 
solaced with him in the enjoyment thereof. As|mands you to put off your hats.’ Then I spake 


was his testimony, so was his conversation, edify- 
ing and lovely, administering grace and knowledge. 
His behaviour was sweet and engaging, and his 
condescension great; even to the weakest and 
meanest, affable and of easy access; tender of 
every person and thing that had simplicity of 
truth or honesty for a foundation. 


and said, ‘Where did ever any magistrate, king 
or judge, from Moses to Daniel, command any to 
put off their hats, when they came before them in 
their courts, either amongst the Jews, (the people 
of God,) or amongst the Heathen? And #/f the 
law of England doth command any such thing, 
show me that law either written or printed.’ The 


It was our comfort to understand that, after all|judge grew very angry and said, ‘I do not ca 


his various troubles, trials and afflictions, when in 
an advanced age, infirmity of body, and a distem- 
per which affected his memory in most other things 
which befel him, yet the love of God remained 
with him, and his sense thereof was frequently 
strong and evident, and, we doubt not, the bless- 
ing of the Almighty was his Omega. 


my law books on my back.’ ‘But,’ said I, ‘ Tedd 
me where it is printed in any statute book, that I 
may read it.’ Thensaid the judge, ‘Take himaway, 
prevaricator! I will ferk him.’ So they took us 
away, and put us among the thieves. Presently 
after, he called to the jailor, ‘ Bring them up _— 
Come,’ said he, ‘where had they hats from Moses 


So that we have assured hope, those afilictions|o Daniel? Come, answer me; I have you fast 


swore 


——— 
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now.’ I replied ‘Thou mayest read in third of 
Daniel that the three children were cast into the 
fiery furnace by Nebuchadnezzar’s command, with 
their coats, their hose, and their hats on.’ 
This plain instance stopped him; so that, not hav- 
ing anything else to the point, he cried again, 
‘Take them away, jailor.’” 

The Chief Justice was entirely worsted in the 
encounter; but Macaulay seems to consider 
that a historian may suppress the truth whenever 
it conflicts with his own prejudices, or suits his 
own purposes to do so. 


Epistle of George Fox. 


Friends,—Y ou that keep your habitations in the 
truth, that is over all, see that it is the same spirit 
that leads the backsliders and apostates now, from 
the spiritual fellowship and unity of God’s people, 
and the church of Christ, that led Adam and Eve 
from God, and the Jews from God and his law, to 
rebel against his Spirit. This spirit is the same 
that was in the world, which got into the Jews, 
when they were gone from the Spirit of God; and 
then they turned against God, and his prophets, 
and against Christ and his apostles. This spirit 
led them to be as bad as Pilate or worse. The 
enmity or adversary got within them, against the 
truth, and them that walked in it, and the Spirit 
of the Lord; so that they killed and destroyed 
the Just. This was the spirit of the devil, the 
destroyer, who sought not only to destroy the truth, 
but the order of it, and them that walked in it, 
when true Christianity was planted among the pos- 
sessors of the light, grace, and truth, and the holy 
gospel faith and Spirit, who enjoyed Christ in their 

earts. But when some began to err from the 
Spirit and faith, to hate the light, disobey the 
gospel, turn the grace of God into wantonness, 
walk despitefully against the Spirit of grace, turn 
from the Truth, crucify to themselves Christ afresh, 
and put him to open shame; these wereghey that 
let in the spirit of the world; who held the form 
of godliness, but denied the power thercof; and 
troubled the churches in the apostles’ days; when 
the spirit of Satan had got into such, they were 
more troublesome to the church than the open 
persecutors that were without; these got into the 
assemblies to deceive the hearts of the simple, hav- 
ing the good words, fair speeches, and sheep’s 
clothing. Paul, Peter, John, Jude and James had 
much to do with such, to keep them from troubling 
the church of Christ ; for they are out of the life, 
power and Spirit; therefore, the apostles of Christ 
exhorted the saints to keep to the Word of life 
within ; to the anointing, to the grace, truth and 
Holy Spirit in their hearts. This foul spirit will 
profess all the Scriptures in words; but by the 
Spirit of God, which is holy, this spirit is tried, 
and its fruits. So the apostates went from the 
power and Spirit of God, and turned against the 
prophets and the martyrs of Jesus; and became 
the whore, whose cup all nations drank of. The| 
dragon with his tail threw down many of the stars, 
and would have devoured the woman with his 
flood; but the woman, the true church, was pre- 
served ; for the gates of hell cannot prevail against 
her; and then the dragon made war with her seed. 
So the dragon, the whore, the beast, and false pro- 
phets, all made war against the Lamb and the 
saints; but the Lamb and the saints will overcome 
them all, and will have the victory. And now the 
everlasting gospel is preached again to all nations, 
tongues and peoples; and many are gathered into 
the gospel, the power of God, are turned to the 


apostles and churches in their days, opposes now ; 
yea, it is the same that opposed Christ, and dis- 
dained him that disdaineth God’s servants now. 
The same that opposed the prophets, and rebelled 
against Moses, opposes and rebels against God’s 
servants and people now. It is the same dark, 
blind, disobedient, faithless, wilful, jealous spirit, 
that persecutes, some with the hands, others with 
the tongue. It is the same spirit of enmity, the 
adversary and destroyer, that tempted Adam and 
Eve to disobey God, and deceived them ; which 
deceived the Jews, and tempted them, and deceived 
all those that went from the church, in the apos- 
tles’ days. And it is the same spirit that is now 
going about, sometimes like a roaring lion, some- 
times like a twining serpent to tempt, to deceive, 
and to devour, in those who have fair speeches, 
good words, and sheep’s clothing, in a form of 
godliness, and under pretence of light and liberty, 
but who deny the power thereof, and inwardly are 
ravening wolves; and if it were possible, they 
would deceive the very elect. But the elect are 
in the covenant of light and life, and in the power 
of God over them, and in Christ who will grind 
them to pieces; and will slay all his enemies with 
his spiritual sword, who will not have him to rule 
over or in them. 

In Christ, all his people have rest and peace, 
who is their sanctuary over all storms and tem- 
pests. In Christ the sanctuary, no deceiver nor 
destroyer can come ; for he is a place of sweet rest 
and safety. Hallelujah! praise the Lord for his 
sanctuary. Amen. G. F. 

London, 1681. 





Volcanic Explosions in Arkansas. 


The Little Rock Gazette has the annexed in- 
teresting letter from a correspondent in Johnson 
county, Ark., dated Clarksville, January 5: 

On the 3d day of December last a singular noise 
was heard here. It has been differently described 
by those who heard it, as like a blast in a well, the 
explosion of a meteor, or a single distant clap of 
thunder. So far as ascertained, nearer the cen- 
tre, or place of explosion, there was a rumbling 
and a sensible vibration of the earth. 

Much speculation was had as to its cause. It 
was not probable that it was thunder, for it was 
mid-winter and the sky was clear ; nor blasting in 
a well, for people do not work in wells in the wet 
and wintry season. Upon inquiry we found that 
the explosion had been heard as far as Fort Gib- 
son, and generally in a circle whose diameter is 
two hundred miles, and expected to find some no- 
tice of it in the papers of your city. The other 
day, Col. Logan, of Scott county, visited our city, 
and gave us an apparent solution of the mystery. 

It appears from his statement that Wm. Gipson, 
while bear hunting on Christmas day, attempted to 
cross Dry Creek mountain, situated in T. 5N., R. 26 
W.., but found the mountain tobe on fire. Gipson de- 
scribes it as sending forth smoke at the top, which 
at night has a ruddy glare and is visible for miles. 
For several acres around, the leaves appear to have 
withered on the trees during the summer. The 
ground is heated, and on the sides of the mountain 
are numerous fissures, through which hot vapour 
is constantly escaping. Gipson says that the steam 
or vapour was so hot as to be painful to the hand 
when held over it. He was so much alarmed that 
he did not venture far up the mountain side, nor 
did he state that there was a crater, or discharge of 
lava, &c. However, Col. Logan has promised to 





light which is the life in Christ, are grafted into 
him, and are come to walk in the order of the new 
covenant of light and life, in the gospel of peace 
and salyation. The same spirit that opposed the 


visit the volcano, which is within five miles of his 
residence, as soon as he arrives at home, and write 
to me a full and particular account thereof, which 
I will orward to you. 

But the knowing ones here say, that the noise 





or explosion on the 3d of December last, did ne ; 
ceed from the volcano in Scott county, but from 
an eruption in this county, at a spot on the a 
side of the river, below Pittsburg, and not far from 
the residence of Col. Hardwicke. A place hag — 
been lately found there, where the earth hag 
bursted or broken up, throwing out huge magges 
of rock, earth, &c. 
This latter supposition agrees with the supposed. — 
direction of the noise from this place. They 
that this volcano in Scott county bas been in an ig. — 
cipient stage for eighteen months past; that the — 
fact of Gipson stating that the leaves on the tregg. — 
appeared to have withered during the snmmer, ang _ 
the roots of the trees appeared being gradually ~ 
destroyed by the subterranean heat, antedate the, ~ 
day of the explosion heard lately. In further sup. a 
port of their opinion, they cite the fact thatan 7 
eruption took place some ten years ago in this: © 
county, near the Newton county line, in T. 12, N, 7 
R. 23 W._ It occured during the night, threw up, 7 
huge boulders of rock weighing several tons, wag,” 
heard at a great distance, and, in fact, was a small — 
local earthquake. So, too, some fifteen years ago, 
a tremendous explosion was heard in Yell and) 
Johnson counties, the cause remaining unknown ~ 
until a short time thereafter, when a hunter croge 
ing the Magazine Mountain found where it had been’ 
rent asunder—absolutely split in two, leavinga ~ 
cleft or fissure varying from two or thrée feette 
as many inches in width. ed 


—_——_o eo 


Selected. 

I have lying before me a sermon very recently ~ 
delivered in one of our large cities, and printed” 
only for private circulation. I will borrow its — 
closing paragraph :—“My hearers, be cautioned — 
against such abuses. Let us bridle our tongues, 
Let us put a check upon our curiosity. ‘Do your 
own business.’ Next to your own, be careful of 
your neighbour’s reputation. Be slow to believe’ 
aught against him. Give no credence to fiying® 
reports. Reject unfounded insinuations. Payno” 
attention to rumours that go about like orphans ia’ 
the world, or foundlings whom none dare own 
Remember, ‘that what everybodysays must be 
true,’ is a sophism worthy of the father of lies. 
As matters stand, everybody’s word is worth no — 
body’s taking. If you hear against your will, de- 
mand proof of what you hear. Let not the scarcity 
of truth be atoned for by the abundance of affidavits. 
Keep truth on your side. Speak evil of no man. 
If your neighbour injures you, tell him bis fault 
alone. If he wish it, forgive him. Be no busy- 
body. Hate tale-bearing. O, if all would 
thus !—would their not be a millennium? Bat 
poor, weak, perverse human nature! wicked and 
inexcusable, as well as human ! Alas my hearers!” 
—Late Paper. 

cnpepeanalpegppenets 

When we are shaken with an uncommon, Ul-> 
expected stroke in our experience, we are like the: 
needle in the compass-book, greatly agitated, and? 
it will take some time before we settle so as to bet 
able to traverse truly; but by centering in a state, 
of quietness and acquiescence to the Divine will” 
we shall feel the influence of the heavenly attrac 
tion, and our spirits will be directed in the right? 
line of duty, to our own and the Master’s praise 
—T. Neale. 

ee 

I have sometimes thought, it is not a hard thing — 
to follow Truth when it is exalted, and triumphs) 
over all and reigns in glory; then many wil, 
speak well of it; but when it comes to suffer, be, 
buffeted, mocked and reviled, then comes the) 
trial of our love, and we see many who are DOB, 
willing or able to bear these things.—Deboraiy 
Bell. % 
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‘on SEEING A SUN-DIAL IN A GRAVE-YARD. 








Selected. 


Gray dial-stone, I fain would know, 
What motive placed thee here, 

Where darkly opes the frequent grave, 
And rests the frequent bier ; 

Ah! bootless creeps the dusky shade, 
Slow o’er thy figured plain: 

When mortal life has passed away, 
Time counts his hours in vain. 


As sweep the clouds o’er ocean’s breast, 
When shrieks the wintry wind, 

So doubtful thoughts, gray dial-stone, 
Come sweeping o’er my mind. 

1 think of what could place thee here, 
Of those beneath thee laid; 

And ponder if thou wer’t not raised 
In mockery o’er the dead. 


Nay, men, when on life’s stage they fret, 
May mock their fellow-men ; 

In sooth, their soberest freaks afford 
Rare food for mockery then. 

But ah! when passed their brief sojourn, 
When heaven’s dread doom is said, 
Beats there the human heart could pour 

Light mockeries o’er the dead ? 


The fiend unblest, who still to harm 
Directs his felon power, 

May ope the book of grace to him 
Whose day of grace is o’er ; 

But never sure could mortal man 
Whate’er his age or clime, 

Thus raise, in mockery o’er the dead, 
Tke stone that measures time. 


Gray dial-stone, I fain would know 
What motive placed thee here, 

Where sadness heaves the frequent sigh, 
And drops the frequent tear. 

Like thy carved plain, gray dial-stone, 
Grief’s weary mourners be ; 

Dark sorrow metes out time to them, 
Dark shade marks time on thee. 


I know it now: wer’t thou not placed 
To catch the eye of him 


To whom, through glistening tears, earth’s gauds | blood-sucker, does but bark, and hinder them from 


Worthless appear, and dim? 

We think of time, when time has fled, 
The friend our tears deplore ; 

The God whom pride-swollen hearts deny, 
Grief-humbled hearts adore. 


Gray stone, o’er thee the lazy night 
Passes untold away ; 

Nor were it thine at noon to teach, 
If failed the solar ray. 

In death’s dark night, gray dial-stone, 
Cease all the works of man ; 

In life, if heaven withhold its aid, 
Bootless these works, and vain. 


Gray dial-stone while yet thy shade 
Points out those hours are mine,— 
While yet at early morn I rise, 
And rest at day’s decline, — 
Would that the sun that formed thine, 
His bright rays beamed on me 
That I, wise for the final day, 
Might measure time like thee! 
Hugh Miller. 


——_—_~+2>—__—_ 

“Tt seems to be a reigning error among some, 
to reduce all religion into benevolence, and all be- 
nevolence into alms-giving. The wide and com- 


Ni 
. 





For “ The Friend.” 
Barly Anti-Slavery Advocates. 
-- BENJAMIN LAY. 
(Concluded from page 220.) 

The following address to ministers has no date 
to it. 

“ Abington, between 11 and 12, after a good 
meeting at Oxford, where were 6 males and 4 
contra. 

“Dear Friends,—I remember, about 40 years 
ago I kept my elder brother’s sheep, and the pretty 
lambs and their dams would be quietly, sweetly, 
and prettily feeding together,—a very beautiful 
and comely sight to see. But if a stranger, 
my Friends, the stranger, came near with his 
dog, (the dog sucks the blood, which is the life of 
the sheep,) and if this dog fell a barking, yawl- 
ing, or howling, among the sheep and the 
pretty dear lambs, immediately they left their 
feeding, and ran for their dear lives. So, they 
would be scattered, and scattered, although there 
was or might be a great flock of them together. 
Sometimes, I must confess, I have been a little 
careless and sleepy like some other shepherds, and 
then the sheep would go wandering about over 
hedge and ditch, and get into my neighbour’s corn 
and do mischief; and then it was very hard for 


me to get them out of the corn, and into order| 


again. Sometimes it would cost me many tears. 
Sometimes, if the sheep and lambs were not ga- 
thered before night, in the dark the dog would 
come and bite many of them, and suck their blood, 
and some he would kill. So that would be a grief 
to the owner, and a reproach to the shepherd. 
“So, my very dear Friends, you that are the 
right true shepherds, that love the sheep more 
than all things in this world, you can very easily 
make an application, for it is your life and delight | 
to take care of your father’s sheep and his lambs} 
especially, and are grieved when the dog, the| 


feeding. I know what I write, blessed be the 
name of the good and great Shepherd, forevermore ; 
who laid down his life for his sheep and lambs. 

“ My dear, faithful Friends, you are much es- 
teemed by me, and your unity in the Father in his| 
kingdom, which is his church, is much more de- 
sired by me than all things in this world, I can 
truly say. It has been much in my mind for a 
considerable time, to lay before you my concern | 
for having some of our ancient worthy Friends’ | 
epistles of warning, reproof, caution and advice to} 
ministers, collected and reprinted; apprehending | 
it may be of some service to have a collection of 
such as I have mentioned.” B. L. 

Among Benjamin Lay’s sincere friends, and one | 
to whom he gave the right hand of unity, was! 
John Cadwallader, a minister of the gospel, resi-| 
ding at Horsham. Benjamin wrote many letters| 
to John, some of which have been printed. We 





give some extracts from one, on the ministry. 

“Dear Johnu,—This morning, as I was in my| 
garden pulling up some weeds, it came in my mind | 
what was objected against me lately, by one that) 
ministers amongst us, N. A., [Nicholas Austin, } 


At 






nisters and prodigals would have us, that we might 

receive such husks as they have to feed swine 

withal. The true children in the true kingdom 

cannot feed on such chaff. If they offer to receive 

it by conniving at or seemingly approving of, or 

joining with such swineherds, they will be in 

danger of being choked. * * * If any one offers 
to prove or make manifest [to the false ministers ] 

their pretension to preaching is all deceit and 
cheat, and that their seeming seed-corn is nothing 
but chaff and husk, their peace flies away at once. 
This I have often seen in England, here, and else- 
where. * * * * There are some others amongst 
us, [am well satisfied, that have been favoured 
with a part and a portion, and a good portion, too 
of the ministry, with the saints and faithful ones, 
and have reigned with them in the firmament of 
God’s power, and I would to God that they did so 
reigu still! But alas! alas! some of these are 
fallen, not from words, but from life, and that is 
allin all. The dragon’s tail hath prevailed, drawn 
them down to the earth—they smell and savour 
of it, who were once fresh and lively, feeding in 
the green pastures. They loved to sit in silence 
in meetings—silent as a flock of sheep and lambs 
in a field, sweetly fecding, without noise of words. 
But alas! some of these are grown restless and 
uneasy in sitting in silence, but must and will be 
hammering and tampering, especially, if they feel 
but a little tickling of some former or old experi- 
ence, or a drop of wine in their old bottle, undi- 
gested and unrefined, thick and muddy, the bottle 
not being very clean. Having a strong opinion of 
their own performances, and a rich conceit of the 
great good they do and have done; to work they 
go, with noise of words, and oftentimes no sense. 
Then comes fourth the tongue of the Egyptian sea, 
and the language of Ashdod is heard, and the 
linsey-woolsey garment is seen, and the plowing is 
managed with the ox and the ass joined together. 
Poor plowing with beasts so ill-matched, so un- 
equal in their nature and stature; one drawing 
one way, and another another way. Then the 
field is sown with two sorts of seed, may be a little 
good, and a great deal of bad. I wish these plow- 
ers and sowers would stand still a little, and look 
over the field they have plowed and sown, and be- 
hold the produce of their labours. 

“Those that go forth with sparks of their own 
kindling, shall lie down in sorrow. Qh, that these 
would wait for the still small voice, that would 
direct them aright, when and what to speak to the 
people, and when to be silent; and not go forth 
in the hurry and bluster of their own spirits in 


|their own time; but wait the Lord’s time, not in 


the fire, nor the wind, nor the earthquake, where 
the pure Truth is not known, nor its voice heard.” 

On one occasion, when the ground was covered 
with a deep snow, Benjamin Lay, on a meeting- 
day, stationed himself by the gateway into the 


|meeting-house yard, with his right leg and foot 


bare to the snow and frost. When reasoned with 
for exposing himself to the danger of sickness or 
disease in so doing, he promptly replied to some 
who held slaves, “Ah! you pretend compassion 


prehensive idea of christian charity is compressed | and hath for near twenty years; that I was for| for me, but you do not feel for the poor slaves in 


Zz the slender compass of alittle pecuniary re- 
ief. 


setting up some ministers, and pulling down others. | 


your fields, who go all winter half clad.” In thus 


This species of benevolence is indeed a/ Dear Friend, I must confess 1 do not approve of ajacting, he probably had some one whom he wished 


bright gem among the ornaments of a Christian; | false minister, much less to set him up, neither | particularly to rebuke. 


but by no means furnishes all the jewels of a crown, 
which derives its lustre from the associated ra- 
diance of every christian grace.” —H. More. 





One, asking Diogenes, how he might order him- 
self best? he said, “‘ By reproving those things in 
thyself which thou blamest in others.” And, on 

ng demanded, what was hardest ? answered, “ To 

Ww ourselves, to whom we are partial.” 


would I pull down the true * * * . Ifoneshould 


One of his neighbours who held slaves, had 


ask any Friend, even a false minister himself, if often been laboured with by him, in fruitless en- 


we might at any time receive or do aught to en- 
courage a false minister, or approve, join and unite 
with him in prayer or in his testimony, he would 
answer in the negative. * * But then, says he, 


deavours to convince him of the iniquity of the 
practice. Failing in argument, he one day under- 
took to give a practical evidence of one of the evils 
belonging to the system of slavery. His neigh- 


who shall be judge? Why, truly, I may say if| bour had an interesting son, of about six years of 


we have no judgment in our goings and doings, 


age. This child, Benjamin, met at a distance 


we are in a very poor dark condition, as false mi | from his home, and with kindness led him to his 


cxcursesevens 
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habitation, where he contrived so to amuse the| for reading and retirement. The roouris said to| the soil I had covered the cuttings with to be 

have been neatly ornamented with evergreens, and 
to have contained a well selected library of néarly 
Among other sources of 
innocent amusement to him, was the prepara- 


boy that he kept within his house all day. ‘fo- 
wards evening, seeing the parents of the boy com- 
iug towards his house, evidently in deep distress, 
he went to meet them. 
swered, “Ob, Benjamin, Benjamin! our child is 
gone; he has been missing all day.” To this he 
replied, “‘ your child is safe in my house, and you 
may now conceive of the sorrow you inflict upon 
the parents of the negro girl you hold in slavery, 
for she was torn from them by avarice.” 

Roberts Vaux narrates, that a person whom he 
calls “Governor Penn” in the text, and Richard 
Penn in a note, with Benjamin Franklin and some 
others, induced by curiosity, paid Benjamin a visit, 
before he had removed from his cave house. Ac- 
cording to this narrative, Lay received his distin- 
guished visitors with politeness, and after some 
interesting conversation with them, had his table 
set for dinner. It was plentifully provided with 
vegetables and fruits, and of these he invited his 
guests to partake. His language was more bluntly 
honest than would have been agreeable from any 
one else than a humourist; but from him, no- 
thing of course would give offence. He said, 
“This is not the kind of fare you have at home, 
but it is good enough for you or me—and such as 
it is, you are welcome to eat of it.” If this in- 
terview took place before the death of his wife, as 
it appears in the narrative we have been quoting, 
the visitor must have been either Thomas or John 
Penn; Richard was not then in America. 

Lay continued his labours in the anti-slavery 
cause, arguing, distributing pamphlets, contending 
in season, and out of season, with all who came 


in the way. He intruded into other places of 
worship, beside those of Friends, aud was often| 


carried out of them. He was naturally a shrewd 
man, and was of a ready wit, and thus those who 
disputed with him, were often more than matched. 
When Captain M‘Pherson, the privateersman, un- 
dertook to make diversion for a company riding 
with him, at the expense of Lay, who was walking 
into Philadelphia, he singularly failed. “Sir, 
your humble servant,” cried M‘Pherson. “If thou 
art my servant, clean my shoes,” retorted Lay. 
Taken a little aback, the captain then inquired if 
he could tell him the direct road to heaven. 
justly, love mercy, and walk humbly with thy God,” 
was the prompt and appropriate answer. Morti- 
fied, and doubtless conscience-stricken, the man 
of rapine and blood rode on, feeling that he had 
met with a public rebuke which he dare not resent, 
and that his attempt to raise a merriment at the 


expense of the humble philanthropist, had but 


opened the way to bis own mortification. 

B. Lay would not willingly partake with those who 
kept slaves. On one occasion, finding a slave in 
attendance at a house where he was invited to 
breakfast, he said to the master, “I will not share 
with thee the fruits of thy unrighteousness ;” and 
immediately departed. He was charitable to those 
he thought truly deserving, who, by disease or 
some other dispensation of Providence, were re- 
duced te need assistance, but he had no compas- 
sion nor patience with professed beggars. He said, 
“Any one who is able to yo abroad and beg, can 
earn four pence a day, and that is enough to keep 
@ person above want or dependence in this coun- 
try.” On one occasion, having ascertained that 
a poor woman needed and deserved relief, he gave 
his informant some money, saying, ‘“ Lay this out 
for her, but don’t let it be known where it came 
from.” 

His residence, towards the close of his life, was 
at the farm of Jobn Phipps, near Abington Meet- 
ing-house. Here he enlarged a natural excava- 
tion in a bank, until he had made an apartment 


To his inquiries they an- 


“ Do 
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two hundred volumes. 


tion of hives for bees, and the watching the 
habits and labour of those industrious and 
sagacious insccts. 
them about him, their dwellings extending more 
than one hundred feet in a continued line. Honey 
was one of his articles of food. 


Friends, had been, from year to year, calling the 
slavery, and various steps had been taken to pre- 


slaves. In the year 1758, the Yearly Meeting 
was prepared to direct that if any one should vin- 
dicate slavery, or be concerned in importing, sell- 
ing or purchasing slaves, they should be consid- 
ered no longer in unity, and should be prevented 
from sitting in meetings for discipline, and from 
subscribing to the funds of the Society. After 
the Yearly Mecting which took place in the Ninth 
month, was over, a friend of Benjamin Lay’s 
visited him, and told him of the conclusion Friends 
had came to. On hearing it, the heart of the 
weak and feeble old man was filled with pious gra- 
titude and joy. He rose from his chair, and ex- 
claimed, “ Thanksgiving and praise be rendered 
unto the Lord God.” He added after a pause, 
“T can now die in peace.” 

In the following First month, Benjamin Lay 
was taken sick whilst from home, and was convey- 
ed to the house of his friend, Joshua Morris. 
Finding that his close was approaching, he made 
| some distribution of his property, giving forty 
the education of their poor children. He closed 
his earthly career on the 3d of Second month, 
1759,—about two weeks from his first attack. 


ford. There was more roughness and asperity in 
it, but not more strength. 


ing the eyes of some to the enormity of slavery. 
How much more good he might have effected, had 
he been always clothed with a gospel spirit in his 
labours of intended benevolence, we cannot say. 
One thing we know—his fierceness raised up the 
spirit of enmity in many, and caused his own path 
to be unnecessarily rugged. His eccentricities, 
without doubt, often were the product of insa- 
nity, and therefore furnish no proper cause for 
censure. 


——__+2—__ 


Roses propayated by cuttings of the rovts.—A 


been advised to try the experiment of raising rose 
trees by taking cuttings of the roots, I did so, and 
found it to succeed admirably. The mode was as 


the long, thick, fleshy looking roots of my English, 
French, Moss and Perpetual roses, and cut them 
into pieces about threeinches long. I thensmooth 
ed the surface of a border in front of a peach wall ; 
upon this I laid the roots flat, at about six inches 
apart ; when the roots were placed, I covered them 
with fine sifted earth, half an inch deep, gently 
beaten into the cuttings. I then laid four inches 
more of loamy soil, well enriched, giving the whole 
a good watering, and when dry, smoothed the sur- 
face over with the back of the spade. By the mid- 
dle of May, every cutting had sent one, and some 
two strong shoots, and on examination, I found 








He had a large community of 


Concerned members in the religious Society of 
attention of their fellow members to the subject of 


vent either the importation, selling or buying of 


pounds to the Society of Friends at Abington, for|is in my mind to add something upon that head, 


The character of Benjamin Lay possesses less/a man’s whole life. 
attraction to my mind than that of Ralph Sandi-|tion, and our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ says, 


His arguments are no| gether let not man put asunder,” Mark, x. 9 
|stronger, even where his denunciations are far 


more severe, yet he probably, in the overruling|and his mind should be sought therein, so far as 
Providence of the Almighty, had his use in open-| we are capable of knowing it; and though in such 


writer in the Horticultural Cabinet says : Having 


follows: The first week in March, I took some of 


with a mass of fine roots. I have anxiously watered — 
the bed, as being in a sunning situation, I found © 
it got more dry, more especially so, from the bed ~§ eho 
being raised from the old suface of the border; it © ; 
would have been better to have sunkit, so as finally — 

to have it even with the surroundings. 4 


eral 
eho 


ares wif 


The following, which was received several weekg — ' 
ago, was mislaid, or it would have been earlier at 7 
tended to.— Ed. ¥ 

For “The Friend.” 

I should be glad to see published in the columns ~ 
of “The Friend,” Joseph Pike’s advice to hig 7 
children on the subject of marriage, but, more © 
particularly, what he says in regard to the duty of ~ 
children to their parents, and parents to their chil. — 
dren.* 3 

To be “put in remembrance of things thatwe § |” 
already know ;” has a tendency sometimes “to stir ~ 
up the pure mind by way of remembrance?” and 4 
O, how I have desired we may individually be will 
ing to search ourselves, search our own houses and ~ 
our own children, and see if there be any thing ~ 
the Lord’s controversy is against. “Let Ephraim ~ 
alone, he hath joined himself to idols.” “Ephraim, ~ 
hath mixed himself among the people; Ephraim 
is a cake not turned.” Strangers have devoured 
his strength, and he knoweth it not.” Hosea, vii. 
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, 9. 
May this not be applicable to us as a people, or 
even as individuals; but, may we “gather up the ~ 
loins of our minds;” ‘watch and be sober, for the ~ 
end of all things is at hand.” 1 Peter, iv. 7. 4 

Twelfth montb, 1855. 


“ As I have had occasion to mention marriage, it 


for the instruction and information of you my chil 
dren, or others, into whose hands this may come 
it being the matter of the greatest importance in 
Marriage isa divine institu- 


in relation thereto, “ What God hath joined to- 
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So, the true joining in marriage, is of the Lord, 


undertakings, we are not to expect a miracle to 
confirm it; yet the children of the Lord, walking 
in his light, having the eye of their mind single 
unto him, for his counsel in their choice, and with 
sincere desire to know his mind therein, I do firmly 
believe, his holy and divine providence will have 
a share in this great and most important affair, and 
then the choice and joining will have the Lord’s 
approbation. But, alas! too many, even among 
our Society, for want of first seeking the Lord’s 
counsel, by waiting in his light, to be directed by 
him, have, on the contrary, made either outward 
beauty, a great portion, or worldly interest the 
very first object of their choice, by which they have 
grievously missed their way, and rendered their 
future lives uncomfortable. To speak more pate 
ticularly from my own experience, I can in truth 
say, I earnestly desired to know the Lord’s mind 
therein ; and if I could have known that he gave 
not his approbation to my choice, I verily believe, 
though in the greatest cross to my own min 
‘should have declined the prosecution of my inten- 
tion. And therefore, for some time I waited with 
a single mind upon the Lord, and with sincere de- 
sires in my soul, to be guided as he should direct 
me; that if my intentions were not consistent with 
his divine will, they might be frustrated some way 
or other. And in my thus waiting in the light; ~ 
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* See Friends’ Library, vol. ii., page 353. 
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gral signal evidences for my confirmation, that m 
 ghoice was pleasing to the Lord. * 
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. F ‘T found in the end great clearness and satisfaction 


of mind to proceed ; and it was attended with sev- 
y 
* 


“It is very plain that too many unduly covet and 
Jove lawful as well as unlawful things. Christ 
compared the kingdom of heaven to a marriage 
supper, to which many were invited, but none came ; 
they made excuses, ove went to his farm, another 
to his merchandize, oxen, &c., and a third had 
married a wife; these were all lawful things, and 

od in their due time and place. But Christ 
told them, He that loveth father or mother, wife 
or children, brothers or sisters, yea, and his own 
life, also, more than him, were nut worthy of him, 
peither can be his disciple, and that he, who taketh 
pot up his cross and followeth him was not worthy 


of him; adding, “ He that findeth his life,” that} 


js, in the inordinate love of those things, “ shall 
Jose it; and he that loseth his life,” that is, in 
denying himself of the inordinate love of these 
things, “shall find it.” Matt. x. 37 to 39. 
it plainly appears, that those who were invited to 
the marriage supper, loved those lawful things, as 
farms, lands, merchandize, oxen, and wives, more 
than the Lord, and could not lose their life in the 
present enjoyment of them, for the Lord’s and the 
kingdom’s sake. Thus, a person of moral charac- 
ter, who loves father or mother, wife or children, 
house or lands inordinately, they having too much 
room in his heart, there is little room left for 
Christ, his life being more in them than it ought 
tobe. And if he cannot take up Christ’s cross 
to the excessive love of these lawful things, he 


Thus | 


remains of ancient verd antique marble, found in 
the ruins of Grecian and Roman temples. A quan- 
tity of it has been ordered for Washington, to be 
used in the extension of the capitol. The com- 


are crowded beautiful and sublime objects, animate 
and inanimate, in an almost endless yariety, all com- 
bining to amuse the understanding and gladden 
the heart. This search into nature produces also 


mittee having in charge the Franklin Monument, | a highly beneficial influence on the understanding. 
which is to be erected in Boston after visiting the} Mathematics do not more effectually strengthen 


quarry at Roxbury, have decided to use this mar-|and discipline the judgment. 


ble in the pedestal of that monument. 


By a continual 


It is easily | analysis, comparison, and generalization of things, 


sawed and chiselled, takes a fine polish, and is) the study of natural history teaches the art of think- 


adapted to various ornamental uses.— Bost. Trav. 
———— .e—_—__ 
For “ The Friend.” 


A Call to the Young, 


Oh that the beloved youth of our Society would 
willingly bow their necks to the yoke of Christ, 
then would they find it to be easy, and his burden 
light, and also find rest to their souls. Be en- 
treated by one who loves you and carnestly de- 
sires your everlasting welfare, to give diligence to 
make your calling andelection sure. Let not the 
world nor the things of it, steal your affections 
from Christ, but let it be the travail of your souls 
that obedience may keep pace with knowledge. 
If you are but willing to bear the cross you will 
be enabled to see with sufficient clearness a way 
cast up for you to walk in. Though thousands 
may fall at your side and ten thousands at your 
right hand ; if you are but rightly engaged to listen 
to and yield obedience to his still swall voice in 
the secret of your hearts, which is sufficient to 
guide you into all truth, there shall no evil befall 
you. This is indeed aday of treading down and 
perplexity, yet this power is the same yesterday, to 





ing clearly and accurately, and of reasoning with 
precision and force, with a much less degree of 
weariness, than that which usually accompanies 
the study of simple quantities and mere abstract 
forms.— Ocean Flowers and their teachings. 


—_——__~++—___- 

Those hours are not lost that are spent in ce- 
menting affection. For a friend is above gold, 
precious as the stores of the mind.— Tupper. 
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The afflicting calamity which occurred on the 
Delaware river opposite our city two weeks ago, is 
probably by this time familiar to most of our 
readers. In the “Summary of Events” given in 
our last number, the burning of the ferry steam- 
boat New Jersey was mentioned, and the great 
loss of life attending it. It is now ascertained that 
the whole number who perished was sixty-one, 





most of whom were citizens of Camden, N.J. This 
awful event has brought mourning into many fam- 


day and forever. May you look to him in the hour jlies, and for a little while it spread a gloom over 
of trial and temptation thatshall come upon all flesh| our whole community; but the impression, vivid 
to try them that dwell upon the earth, and not look | as it seemed at first, is gradually giving place to 
at the frailty and weakuess of those that should| those of every-day life, and probably its startling 
have stood as way-marks in our society. If our/ thrill of horror together with its loud admonition, 
brethern or sisters through unwatchfulness, worldly-| will soon be obliterated from the memory of the 
mindedness, or disobedience, have turned aside, greater part of those who have -felt them. And 
either to the right hand, or the left, does it not be- yet there are some considerations connected with 
hove us to strive with increasing earnestness to! jt, that do not attach to the many steamboat and 
stand upon the watch. If we fall, the fault will be| railroad accidents which of latter years have be- 
our own. He still waiteth to be gracious. come so common. 


éertainly loves them more than Christ, and is not 
worthy of him, neither can he be his disciple. 
And let this be an infallible sign or mark to all 
those, who say they love God above all, to try 
themselves by. Most certain it is, that whoever 
loves or delights in anything beyond due bounds, 
let it be ever so good or lawful, sets up an idol in 
his heart, and worships it, without being a pro- 
fessed outward idolater, and this is confirmed by 





is said to be like, and quite equal to the admired 





Scripture, which says, that covetousness is idolatry. 
By the above we may explain what Paul meant, 
‘But this I say, brethren, the time is short; it 
remaineth, that both they that have wives, be as 
though they had none; and they that weep, as 
though they wept not, and they that rejoice, as 
though they rejoiced not; they that buy, as though 
they possessed not; and they that use this world, 
as not abusing it; for the fashion of this world 
passeth away,’ 1 Cor. vii. 29. In this frame of 
mind it is, that the lawful things of this world may 
be loved and used in free and single resignation 
to the mind and will of God, and then Christ, our 
dearest Lord, will be loved, served and delighted 
in more than all. 

(Concluded next week.) 


You, my dear young friends, who have stumbled 
at the cross, and are wandering far from your 
Heavenly Father’s house seeking pleasure in the 
gratification of your own sinful lusts, I would most 
tenderly warn you of your danger, and plead with 
youtoreturn. Oh, bearken to the voice of his love 
whilst the day of merciful visitation is still extend- 
ed. Though you may be in the bloom of youth, 
you know not how quickly you may be summoned 
to appear before Him, whose mercies you have 
slighted, and from whom no action can be hid, tore- 
ceive the reward of the deeds done in the body. 
Return, return: the fountain is still open for sin 
and for uncleanness ; you know not when may be the 
last offer of hisloveaud merey. TJurntohim who in 
his adorable condescension still pleads with you 
in order to bring you home to himself. 





Verd Antique Marble.—Probably but few of our 
readers are aware that Vermont is now furnishing 
beautiful and perfect specimens of what has been 
found only among the ruins of ancient Greece and 
Rome, and known to us as Verd Antique Marble. 
A quarry of this rare and elegant marble was dis- 
covered, some three years ago, at Roxbury, near 
Northfield, Vt., on the line of the Vermont Central 
Railroad. A company was formed and incorporated 
to work the quarry, or quarries, and are now tak- 
ing out large blocks, of ulmost any desirable size, 
of perfectly sound and beautifully varierated green 
and white marble. 

This marble has been subjected to chemical and 
other tests, to determine its quality and fitness to 
resist heat and cold, dampness and exposure, and 
has, thus far, stood these tests triumphantly. It 


before thee, and am no more worthy to be called 
thy son, make me as one of thy hired servants. 


and be satisfied. 
Ohio, Third month, 1856. 


——__+o__—_ 
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As you 
prize the welfareof your immortal souls, reject no 
longer the offers of his love and mercy ; no longer 
wander in a thirsty land, but arise and go to the 
Father and say, I have sinned against heaven and 


Surely, if you are but willing thus to humble 
yourselves before him, he will receive you into the 
arms of his love, and you shall taste his goodness) and deeply enough to strengthen the moral dis- 


To how few of the many hun- 
dreds who are passing and repassing from one side 
of our river to the other, has the thought of danger 
to life in the transit, ever before occurred. Itcould 
hardly have been believed that in a passage which is 
generally performed in from seven to ten minutes, 
across a stream running between two cities, and 
so covered with craft of various kinds, a steamboat 
could take fire, and burn to the water's edge, and 
three-score human beings perish in the flames, or 
in the water. It is so easy for the mind to con- 
ceive much more than the body can perform, that 
had the idea of fire occurring on board one of these 
boats presented, almost every ope would have 
imagined various modes of escape easily com- 
manded, and almost certain of success; and yet 
the sad reality forces the conviction upon us, how 
utterly unavailing all human efforts to ward off the 
stroke of death may prove, even when put forth un- 
der circumstances presupposed as most favourable 
to a propitious result. 

It is so common to hold up such oceurrenceg as 
exemplifying the uncertainty of life and all hu- 
man state, that we are not disposed to dwell thus 
upon it, nevertheless all should be willing to pon- 
der it and the great truth that it inculcates, long 





cipline of the mind, and promote an increase of 
watchfulness and virtue. Most of us know the 
things of time change and shrink to their real 


The study of Natural History is within the| value, when severe sickness has brought us to the 
reach of every one; and he who is engaged in it|}borders of the grave, and death seems close at 
is presented at every step in its progress, with|hand, and this awful calamity, in which many of 
something capable of awakening pleasing emotions. | us feel as if we might have been involved, may 
The whole earth is to him a vast museum in which readily be so vividly brought home to us, as in 
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some measure to produce the same effect as a 
severe attack of disease, and thus lead us to esti- 
mate more correctly the responsibility of our posi- 
tion, and the intrinsic value of the things we are 
pursuing. Surely, the sense of how speedily the 
scene of life may close upon us, should bring home 
the importance of being prepared to close it well. 
The sudden termination of the lives of so many, 
under circumstances similar to those to which the 
most of them-had been exposed, every day perhaps, 
for a long time, is calculated to remind us all of 
our dependence on the protecting care of our Al- 
mighty Father, and the unceasing mercy which 
He extends to us in our every-day walk through 
life ; guarding us by his providence from the im- 





pending stroke of death, and thus lengthening out 
the period of probation and preparation for the 
awful realities of eternity. We can thus more fully 
realize the value of each moment as it passes away, 
and the importance of so improving it as to be 
ready for the great change, let it come when or 
how it may ; remembering the debt of gratitude we 
owe, that we cannot depend upon a future which 
may not be granted to us, and that with all our 
diligence we shall not have more than sufficient 
time to make our election sure. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to the 8th inst. 

The Peace Conference.—The fifth meeting of the Pleni- 
potentiaries was held on the 6th inst., but nothing has 
been permitted to transpire respecting their proceedings. 
The general impression was, that they were progressing 
favourably. 





The War.—The Russians are sending troops in con- 
siderable numbers to Finland. They are also concen- 
trating a large force around St. Petersburg, and strength- 
ening the barriers near Cronstadt. Admiral Watson 
has sailed from Kiel. He has ordered the fleet to as- 
semble off Maer Island, to renew the blockade of the 
Russian ports. Orders have been received at Marseilles, 
for the conveyance of 10,000 infantry and a battery of 
artillery to the Crimea, to replace the troops returned 
home. Delegates of the two belligerent armies met on 
the 29th of Second month, to concert measures for car- 
rying out the armistice. The Paris Moniteur, of the 
Wth, contains the Imperial decree calling into active 
service 140,000 young soldiers of the class of 1855. In 
the Emperor’s speech to the Senate at the opening of 
the session, he expressed the hope that peace would be 
the result of the pending negotiations, but said that 
France must be prepared for either peace or war. 

TURKEY.—One hundred millions of piastres in new 
paper money have been issued by the government. 
There was much disunion in the divan on the subject. 

FRANCE.—A bill has been prepared for lending 
$4,000,000 sterling to the Credit Foncier, to be applied 
to the improvement of agriculture. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—Additional insurance had been 
effected on the steamship Pacific at Liverpool, at 80 per 
cent. There was an increase last year in the shipments, 
from the United Kingdom, of plain and printed calicoes, 

of 226,107,872 yards, over those of 1854. 

The ‘Markets.—The sales of cotton at Liverpool for the 
week reached 64,000 bales; the quotations were not 
changed. Breadstutfs had further declined. Western 
Canal flour, 3ls. a 32s.; Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
34s. a 35s.; Ohio, 36s.; red wheat, 9s. 6d. ; white, 10s. 
6d. per 70 Ibs. The London money market continued 
stringent. The rate of discount was 6 a 7 per cent. 
Consols, 91}. 

CHINA.—Hong Kong dates to First mo. 15th, had 
been received in England. At Macao, the greater por- 
tion of the Chinese town was destroyed by fire on the 
4th and 5th of First mo. Upwards of a thousand houses 
are said to have been burned. The loss of property was 
more than $1,000,000. The Chinese rebellion appears 
to be again making head against the government. In 
Kwangsi, the rebels have entire possession of apart of 
the province. The province of Houan in tie ‘north, is 
also in a state of insurrection. 

UNITED STATES.—Congress.—A new tariff bill has 
been reported in the Senate, which proposes, among 
other changes, to increase largely the number of articles 
on the free list, including the materials of manufac- 
tures. After a long and earnest debate, the House of 
Representatives has decided by a vote of 101 to 92, on 
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the appointment of a committee of three of the members 
to be chosen by the Speaker, whose duty it shall be to 
proceed to Kansas, and inquire into and collect evidence 
in regard to the troubles in that territory, and particu- 
larly in regard to any fraud or force attempted or prac- 
tised at the elections heretofore held. The Speaker ap- 
pointed Campbell, of Ohio, Howard, of Michigan, and 
Oliver, of Missouri. 

Kansas.—The Free State Legislature, in joint con- 
vention, had elected Reeder and Lane U.S. 
Senators. LKach received 38 votes, out of 56 members 
present. 

Utah.—The Mormons are taking measures preparatory 
to the admission of their territory into the Union. A 
general election was ordered to take place on the 16th 
of Second month, for the choice of delegates to a Con- 
stitutional Convention, which was to assemble at Great 
Salt Lake City on the 17th inst. This Convention was 
to be authorized to form and adopt a Constitution, to 
define boundaries, designate the name of the new State, 
and memorialize Congress in relation to its admission. 

Pennsylvania.—The Committee on Banks in the House 
of Representatives, has made a written report against 
chartering any new Banks or Savings Institutions, or 
re-chartering old Banks which did not keep their notes 
at parin Philadelphia, and in favour of re-chartering 
all the well regulated old Banks, but restricting their 
circulation to notes of ten dollars as the lowest deno- 
wination. A bill has been introduced into the Legisla- 
ture for the better security of life on board of ferry- 
boats. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 198. As nearly | 
as can be ascertained, sizty-one persons perished by the 
burning of the ferry-boat New Jersey, most of whom 
were residents in Camden. The investigations which 
have been made since the disaster, show that the boat 
had long been considered an unsafe one, and that it was 
unprovided with proper means of extinguishing fire. 
The City Commissioners report the number of taxable 
inhabitants in the twenty-four wards of the city, to be 
94,731. The assessed valuation of real estate is $150,- 
079,319. The assessed valuation is not more than two- 
thirds of the real value. 

The Flour Manufacture —Philadelphia contains twen- 
ty-eight mills, capable of grinding 14,000 bushels of 
wheat per day. The quantity of superfine flour made 





yearly, is nearly 900,000 barrels. Two additional mills 
are about being erected, which will increase the yearly 
manufacture to a million of barrels. . 

New York.—Mortality last week, 361. The steam 
propeller Arctic which left New York on the 11th of 
Second month, in search of the Pacific, returned on the 
21st inst. to near Sandy Hook, and again put to sea. 
Nothing had been seen of the Pacific; no wreck nor 
trace of any kind was discovered during her cruise, be- 
tween Sable Island and lat. 37°. Some of the ships 
from Europe recently arrived, made very long passages. 
The Macaulay from Marseilles was 92 days at sea, and 
the Wisconsin from Havre, 71 days. The schooner Fal- 
mouth has been seized by the U. S. Marshal on suspi- 
cion of having been fitted out for the slave trade. She 
was going out of port when the seizure was made. The 
evidence furnished by her outfit, is said to be abundant 
and irresistible. It is believed that many vessels are 
fitted out at New York for this nefarious business, but 
they for the most part elude detection. The shipments 
of specie for the week ending the 22d inst., amounted 
to $856,281. The total, since First mo. Ist, 'to $3,643,- 
837. On the 22d inst., sales of good white wheat were 
made at $1.81; red, $1.65. 

Miscellaneous.—Restitution.—It is stated in Paris, that 
a demand is about to be made on the English govern- 
ment for the restitution of numerous archives, histori- 
cal documents, and old manuscripts seized at Paris, in 
1815, by Lord Wellington. 

The Gipsies in Wallachia.—The General Assembly in 
Bucharest on the 7th ult., decided on the emancipation 
of the gipsies from Serfdom. The gipsy population in 
Wallachia is said to number 70,000. 

Death of Biela.—The celebrated astronomer, Von Biela, 
died at Venice on the 19th ult., in his 74th year. 

A New Test.—The Massachusetts Legislature has 
passed by the requisite two-thirds vote, one of the new 
amendments of the Constitution, which provides that 
any person who desires to exercise the right of suffrage, 
shall be able to read and write. 

Emigrant Vessels—The law passed last session of 
Congress, requiring the owner or consignee of passen- 
ger emigrant ships to pay $10 to the Board of Commis- 
sioners of Emigrants, for every passenger who shall die 
on the voyage, has, it is said, greatly reduced the mor- 
tality on shipboard. 

Telegraphic Extension.—The Joint British, French and 
Sardinian Submarine Telegraph Company has com- 


pleted its arrangements for continuing the line from t 
coast of Africa, by way of Alexandria, irom Sn 
mascus, &c., to Calcutta, whence it must ere long he _ 
extended to Melbourne, the British capital of Australia, — 
altogether a distance of 12,500 miles. 

The Weather.—Up to last week, the roads all over 
Canada, were nearly impassable on account of the snow 
drifts. On the Oswego and Syracuse (N. Y.) Rail 
the snow banks along the track were higher than the — 
tops of the cars. The Connecticut river was frozen over — 
nearly to its mouth, and was used as a highway betw 
Lynn and Hartford, 40 miles. On the 10th, the ther — 
mometer at Bloomville, Delaware county, N, Y., stood 
at 33° below zero. 

Famine among the Indians.—The St. Paul Democrat — ay 
says that there is much suffering among the Indians of 
Minnesota, especially among the Yanktons of the #. 
souri. They were not able to obtain the usual su 
of buffalo this winter, and they bave had to suffer 
hunger, as well as extreme cold. 

Florida Indians.—Complaints of their outrages con. | 
tinue. It is stated that a band of them lately attacked — 
a white settlement, and killed four men, one wi 
and three children, at the same time burning their | ‘ 
houses. 

Shipwreck and Lows of Life.—The ship John Ratledge, 
from Liverpool for New York, with 120 Pr Senet 
a crew of 25 men, was sunk on the 20th of Second 
by collision with an iceberg. It is supposed all on 
board have perished, except one man who was rescued ~ 
from a boat by a passing vessel. 
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RECEIPTS. 


Received from T. and S. Stanley, O., $4, vols. 28 
29; from W.C. Taber, Mass., $4.18, vols. 29 and 
and extra papers; from Joshua Macomber, N, ra 
vol. 28. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee charged with the oversight of this 
Institution, will meet in Philadelphia, on Sixth- ae 3 
11th of next month, at 7 o'clock, P. m. a 

The Committee on Instruction, and the Committee ¢ x 
Admissions, meet on the same day—the former, a Pt 
4 p.M., and the latter, at 5 Pp. m. 

The ‘semi-annual Examination of the Schools will oe 
cur on Third, Fourth, and Fifth-days of the same “a 
in presence of the Visiting Committee. 

Tromas Kruser, Clerk, 

Philad., Third mo. 29th, 1856. ; 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. : 
The stated annual meeting of the Haverford School 
Association, will be held at Committee-room, Arch street 


Meeting-house, on Second-day afternoon, at 4 o'clock, 
Fifth mo. 12th, 1856. Cuarues E..is, Sec'rys'' 


wa 
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A Stated Meeting of “ The Association of Friends for 
the Free Instruction of Adult Coloured Persons,” will — 
be held on Fifth-day Evening, Fourth month 3d, 1 
at 8 o’clock, in the third story room of Friends’ ” Books 
store, No. 84 Arch street. 

Members of the Association and others interested, will . 
please attend. 

Cuaruxs J. Aten, Sec’ys 


Friends’ Boarding-School for Indian Children, at 
Tunessassah. 


A man Friend is wanted to aid in carrying out the” 
concern for the improvement of the Indians. ' 
Application may be made to Josep ELKINTON, 5 
377 S. Second stre 3 

Tuomas Evans, i 


Philad., Eleventh mo. Ist, 1855. 180 Arch street 
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Marniep, On Fifth-day, the 28th ult., at Fal 
Meeting-house, Evesham, Burlington county, N. Jersey; 
Samvuet Wootman and Mary H. Roserts, both of a 
city. 


Diep, on the 29th of Eleventh month, 1855, at het~ 
residence in Moorestown, N. J., Naomt Rozserts, widow | 
of Isaac Roberts, in the 72d year of her age; an ei 
teerred member of Chester Monthly Meeting. a 

-—, on the morning of the 12th of First month, 
the residence of Hannah Smedley, in Edgemont, Dela 
ware county, Racuet Lamporn, of West Chester, in 
69th year of her age ; a member of Birmingham Monti 
Meeting. 4 
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